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OURSELVES 


In November last an innovation was made in the form of 
keeping provisions in the" routine of the Department for seminars 
by teachers, research scholars of the Department and experts 
from outside the Department. And, it has created a lot of 
enthusiasm among the students and researchers. 


Prof. Swapan K. Bhattacharyya s spoke in the first seminar on the 
ideas of Louis Domont and McKim Marriott on the Indian Caste 
iSystem. Dr. Krishna Chakrabortty delivered a talk on Which One 
to Follow — Qualitative or Quantitative Methods? The seminar 
by Dr. Pradip Bose, Sr. Fellow in the Centre for Social Sciences, 
Calcutta, was devoted to an examination of Class and Class Analysis 
‘in Indian Sociology. Mr. Peter Custer, a Dutch scholar working on 
Women’s problems in Mexico, Bangladesh and India, discussed in his 
seminar A Theoretical Analysis of Female Labour- in the Informal 
>Sector. Miss Rita Sen, a Bangladeshi scholar and a Ph.D. candidate 
in the Department, spoke on Gainful Employment and Status of 
Slum Muslim Working Women. 


.. Another worth mentioning effort of ours is the attempt at revi- 

a a es . # . s, + a 
sion of the syllabus. The introduction of new special papers is being 
considered. 


This revision appears to be justified because (a) the present 
syllabus has been in vogue for more than a'decade (b) in January the 
University selected teachers to the five posts of Readers and 
Lecturers which were granted to the University by the UGC under 
the Sixth Five Year Plan. 


Indeed, pending the full revision, students have been allowed this 
year to indicate their option for a new group of special papers in 
Sociology of Crime and Deviance which is there in the existing 
syllabus but could not be introduced so far because of paucity 
of staff. Two new research scholars, one a UGC Jr. Research 
Fellow and the other a Ceylonese scholar, joined the Department 
during this period. 


Krishna Chakrabortty 


Department of Sociology 
Calcutta University 


‘RELEVANCE OF CASTE ANALYSIS FOR THE 
INDIAN SOCIETY 


KRISHNA CHAKRABORTTY 


Social change in India cannot be understood at all without a 
reference to the transformation of the rural society. Whenever 
any-one talks of transformation one must specify transformation of 
what — structure. or culture or both? Then, again, what does’ 
structure mean ? What does one understand when one talks of the 
Indian rural social structare in general or the social structure of a 
particular village among which are subsumed in the analyst’s notion 
of structure? And in India social anthropologists have disagree- 
ments over the identification of this unit. According to some, the. 
major social units are the caste or jati groups while the others think 
that the classes are the units. Then, again, there are sociologists 
who believe in the reality of caste structure only and who, therefore, 
deny any sociological reality to the notion of village itself. 


Obviously, there is a question of choice of a stance by the socio- 
logists or anthropologists studying the reality. Those who aver the 
importance and reality of castes as units of a village social structure 
undermine or ignore the dimension of class. On the contrary; those 
who consider classes to be the units of the rural social structure 
appear to regard caste as-an epiphenomenon and as a cloak hiding 
the reality of contradiction among. the classes in the rural social 
structure. 


It would be interesting if one examines the writings of the 'socio- 
logists and anthropologists, Indians as well as the foreiguers, who 
have studied or are studying, the villages in India. An inventory of 
the basic elements in their writings reveals that the understanding of 
reality e a section ch senn has been coloured by the consensual 
Krishna Chakrabortty is a Render in the ‘Departmait of Sociology, Calcutta 
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approach, when the rest have highlighted the contradictions and 
conflicts some of which are conciliated and many of which remain 
irreconcilable and, therefore, generate. basic structural contradictions 
in the life of a village or villages. This article concentrates on the 
findings of the first group ‘of: researchers with, of course;some 
references to the views of the latter group. 


The British civilians in their reports and analyses of the social 
system in India projected the caste structure as the pivot of the same. 
The ‘importance of caste was all the more ‘highlighted in the 
decennial Census Reports of the people-of India: The social-anthro- 
poldgists; at least of the earliér generation, in this country almost 
unquestioningly accepted this overriding-importance of-caste in their 
own analyses of the social structure and cultural milieu- in the 
villages`of India. Accordingly, they most of the times kept their 
discussion limited to the distribution of the villages into different 
caste groups, ranking among castes, hereditary and present occupa- 
tions of different castes, inter-caste relationships, and change in the 
same, Castes have been treated as status groups, and -have been 
thought to determine the style of life of their members. 


One may consider the observation of M. N. Srinivas, the most 
illustrious representative of the generation in this respect. Srinivas 
in his Remembered Village (1976) says, ““...caste represented a unique 
form of social stratification, and millions of human beings had 
ordered their lives according to it over two millennia” (p. 1). He 
further notes, “[Villagers”] relations with other human beings was 
[sic] mediated through ’caste”’ (p. 164), The importance of the study of 
the caste structure is. further strengthened when he observes. “Each 
man belonged to a caste which formed part of a system of ranked 
castes. Particular elements of culture such as diet, occupation and 
custom and ritual were distinguished as higher and lower : thus there 
was a higher as well as a lower diet, and superior as well as inferior 
occupations...Pride in one’s caste’ was common, and along with it 
went a slighting of the’ other gastos and ‘their customs” (p. 167); 


The all-encompassing nature of caste has been pointed out by 
Dube too: ` “One of the remarkable characteristics of the predo- 
minantly Hindu rural society of India is that non-Hindu communi. 
ties have also been influenced by the caste-hierarchy of Hinduism. 
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Even the non-Hindu groups have had to fit somehow into the rigid 
framework of the caste-dominated social system...” (1967, p. 35). 
In this respect Ishwaran writes : “The effects in everyday life of the 
hierarchical divisions of caste and sub-caste are manifold. Caste 
determines social etiquette, payment for services; family life, political 
life and religious life” (1968, p. 21). 


Any discussion on the Indian caste system must include Hono 
Hierarchicus (1970), a monumental work by Dumont. The dominant 
principles of the Hindu caste system, according to Dumont, is 
hierarchy— hierarchy, of course, of a religious rather than of a 
political sort. Other key principles are purity-impurity which is also 
religious, and ‘inter-dependence, by which parts are inter-related, and 
related to the whole. 


Dumont rejects caste ranking as a form of social stratification 
based on material conditions. Here Dumont strongly disagrees with 
F. G. Bailey’s analysis of a local caste system in Orissa, because 
Bailey sees ranking in political and economic—that is, in material— 
terms, and he fails ‘to see the overriding importance of religious 
principles in the Indian context (1970, pp. 75-6). Dumont sees the 
religious’ as taking priority over, rather, encompassing the politico- 
economic in the caste system. To him, the key'to the Indian caste 
system is’ the disjunction between the priest and ruler in the ancient 
Indian varna system. Such a disjunction ‘in roles with the ruler a 
“secular” figure and the priest as a “religious” figure, with the 
former inferior to the latter made possible a full development of a 
hierarchy based on purity-impurity. 

According to Dumont, the ‘caste system is essentially collecti- 
vistic. He argues a kind .of value-consensus integrative theory of 
_ castes against a kind of coercive theory and hence criticises Beidelman ` 
(1959) for seeing the Hindu jajmani system as exploitative. He says 
that Beidelman..does not understand ‘hierarchy. , For Dumont caste 
is the only conceivable reality of the Indian or Hindu social system 
and beside it the village community pales into insignificance. He 
emphatically declares that for any villager in India the first and most 
important point of reference and introduction is his caste status. 
Secondly, because of the very fact that any village is marked by the 
inegalitarian, rather, hierarchical caste system, the Indian village 
community becomes a misnomer. 
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It appears from a survey of'literature`on caste in rural India that 
the empirical studies on caste in India mainly concern with the 
following aspects: the Hindu jajmani system (the system of exchange 
of services and craft products for food, clothing, and other resources, 
among a set of specialized castes within a village or locality); 
. pollution as conveyed in hypothetical or actual transactions between 
castes ; endogamous .or hypergamous systems of marriage among 
castes ; the rule of the Indian village by a “dominant caste” ; and 
the local governance by village or caste councils. 


If one goes through the studies of Indian villages by sociologists 
and social anthropologists, one can discern two distinct observations 
—one highlighting the cooperative and reciprocal system of relation- 
ships among various castes, the other, the inegalitarian, coercive and 
exploitative arrangement under this system. 


That the Indian society is basically hierarchical] and inegalitarian 
is a well-known concept. “The majority concept”, Majumdar 
comments, “is a modern democratic one. Indian villages probably 
never exercised majority rule, or accepted majority verdict. The 
feudal India did not compromise with numerical strength... The 
backward classes, scheduled castes, preponderate in many villages... 
may be numerically the largest caste in a village, but authority and 
importance may attach to the few upper caste families or to the 
zamindar family ; that is, the social matrix of the Indian. village” 


(1960, pp. 8-9). , 


Srinivas, though noted this factor of inequality, has not viewed it 
as a mark-of an exploitative system: “'...caste divided the villagers 
into different hierarchical groups; and the idiom of caste was 
extended to objects and even events in the external world to distin- 
guish them into high and low.: “Are the five’ fingers equal ? was a 
rhetorical question that was asked whenever the government’s inten- 
tion to abolish untouchability was . discussed’? (1976, p. 263). 
Actually, Srinivas continues,’ inequality and hierarchy are the basis 
of the Indian society : “There were also other expressions of inequa- 
lity besides those arising from. caste and landownership. Men 
were superior to women, ‘and. the older were superior to the 
younger. Some expressions .of -hierarchy,. however; had not been 
institutionalized ; the dark-skinned were regarded as inferior to the 
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light-skinned, the uneducated to the educated, urban to the rural and 
80 on” (p: 264). 


To Srinivas, “the principle of reciprocity was. basic to the rural 
social life in India (1976, p. 245). He finds that the bond between 
master and servant and that between landowner and servant which 
Gecasionally cuts across caste barriers, is on the whole intimate “and 
friendly, and like all intimate relationships: it is frequently marked 
by conflict (1955, p. 29). 


Majority of the studies done by the n have followed 
the stance of Srinivas. 


This emphasis on thé elements of cooperation and mutual depen- 
dence is evinced in the writings of most of the researchers on the 
Hindu jajmani system. Dumont (1970) viewed the system as 

“holistic”, one benefiting its participants, each caste servant receiv- 
ing its due, according to its contribution to the essentially ritualistic 
enterprise. Wiser who was the first to delimit and label the system, 
and to recognize that the occupational division ‘of labour in an 
Indian village with distribution of services and production was a 
system of network of role-relationships, calls the jajmani system a 
religio-socio-economic system ‘ (1936, p. 17). For him, the jajmani 
system functions to maintain the'Indian village as “a self-sufficient 
community” (p. 16). He thus drew an essentially benevolent picture 
of this pattern which provided “ “ peace and contenement” for the 
villagers (p. 187). 


Gould viewed that the, Hindu jajmani system originated as a 
response to certain structural dilemmas posed by the rural Hindu 
society. The caste system differentiates people into endogamous , 
clusters of joint families in terms of occupational specialization and 
standards of. differential ritual purity. The net effect of this is to 
make attitudes of social avoidance a major aspect of-village life. But 
the requirements of- community living, specially where there is an 
advanced division of labour, are that a certain degree of functional 
integration be achieved and maintained. To accomplish this at the 
economic level an institutionalized set of procedures exists which 
facilitates exchange of goals and services without. violating the 
connubial, commensal, and occupational exclusiveness of caste 
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(1987, p. 146). Gould asserts that the coordination of the system is 
achieved through a fictive kinship between jajman and purjan 
(pp. 138-40). Unlike Wiser, Gould sees power stgming from land- 
ownership and wealth. Like “Wiser, however, Gould mentions 
nothing about the reciprocal powers on the part of the purjans except 
for their indispensability to the orthodox Hindu Home (p: 146). 


Many observers besides Gould have characterised jajman-kamin 
relationships as paternalistic (e.g., Dube, 1967, p. 6l; Srinivas, 
1955, p. 28; Opler and Singh, 1948, p. 496). 


The model of the Indian village system based on inter-depen- 
dence and cooperation of different caste groups within it overlooks, , 
according to economists and sociologists like R. K. Mukherjee, 
A. R. Desai, the basic fact of division and contradiction of the 
differentstrata i in rural India. Even an American scholarlike Beidelman 
(1959), for whom jajmani system is the economic aspect of caste 
(p.1), specially criticises the-notion of its “idyllic mutuality”. In 
contrast, he holds that members of the dominant landowning castes 
are almost always jajmans, and the members of the landless castes, 
the kamins (p. 29). The landed jajmans and the landless kamins may 
be differentiated further in terms of ritual status. Higher caste 
families have greater prestige to maintain than lower castes and 
acquire ritual services of the kamins and their participation in cere- 
monial display. These functions act as a manifestation and reinforce- 
ment of lower caste kamins’ subordination. Beidelman’s major 
proposal is to exantine whether or not the system is an exploitative 
one (p. 1). According to him. the key factor in the power situation 
is land: tenure. Given the importance of land and the wealth 
stemming from it in à country where the overwhelming majority of 
people is dependent upon agriculture, Beidelman says’ that’ bigger 
and wealthier landlords are always served by .kamins first, low caste 
kamiris have to pay more for the same service. High castes are paid 
more for their “service (pp. 38-40). Ritual purity and pollution, 
according to Beidelman, are not important determinants of power 
in this system. Ritual ranking of castes tend to correlate with 
politico-economi¢c power. Village panchayats, law-courts and police 
all favour the jajmans in any dispute, as they tend to be more 
educated and have more resources to finance the bribes, witnesses 
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and long waiting periods (pp. 68-73). ‘Further, caste solidarity 
among kamins is undermined by one kamin’s having to side in feuds 
with his jajmans, sometimes against jajmans supported by his caste 
brother, (p. 49). Beidelman observes that the potential coercive 
power of the dominant caste jajmans stemming from landownership 
and numerical strength are important negative sanctions, whereas 
payments are the positive sanctions for jajmani system. 


Lewis who opines that “the caste system divides the village and 
weakens the sense of village solidarity (1958, p. 56), finds that the 
jajmani system has been maintained to serve the purpose of the rich : 
“A major function of the jajmani system is to assure a stable labour 
supply for the dominant agricultural caste in a particular region by 
limiting the mobility of lower castes (p. 57). Unlike Wiser, Lewis 
finds that “the relationship between jajman and kamin lends itself to 
the exploitation of the latter” (p. 79). Lewis finds that land owner- 
ship and not higher ritual status is the source of power (p. 81). He 
also points out that the payment does not follow the principle of 
equity and that “upper castes receive much more than the lower 
castes do in goods and services” (p. 80). He further finds that the 
jajmani system “contains some explosive potentialities” and that “a 
great deal of tension is bound to develop between the landed and the 
landless, between the upper and lower castes, particularly since the 
system’s decline ‘is concomitant with a great increase in population 
and a decrease in the size of landholdings” (pp. 82-3). 


Like Lewis there are others in both India and the West who- 
have attacked the institution of caste that it is repressive. Writing 
of a village near Lucknow, Majumdar and his colleagues note that 
the higher caste people always .try to humiliate the lower castes 
(Majumdar et al., 1955, p. 211). Cohn too points out the divisive 
force.of caste : “Because of their low-caste status, Chamars are in 
some senses less a part of the community of Modhopur than are most’ 
of the other higher castes” (1955, p. 60). He also draws a comparison 
between caste and class status: “They [Chamars] are all low in 
caste in relation to the Thakurs” (p. 62). Gough has'shown that 
the unity and solidarity of the village was never complete or 
peaceful. It was a forceful imposition of the Brahman landowners 
(1955, p. 45). 
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According to Berreman, “The caste system in India originated and 
persisted asa form of institutionalized inequality in which ethni- 
cally distinct social entities were absorbed into a status and economic 
hierarchy as ranked, endogamous, birth-ascribed, kin-based, occupa- 
tional groups — kin strata, in effect — in order to. provide land, 
labour, rent and taxes for the surplus agricultural production orga- 
nized by and. for the benefit of those who acquired their land 
through the exercise of military, administrative and economic power” 
(1979, p. 321). Thus, Berrèman holds that the caste system benefited 
the elites by effectively fractionating the rest of the society, preven- 
ting the development of class consciousness and class mobilization. 


“Though Srinivas mainly stresses the paternilistic trend in the 
behaviour of the landowners, a meticulous fieldworker like him could 
not ignore the exploitative aspect underlying the system: The poor 
wére ‘exploited, ‘and frequently mercilessly, by the rich: ` Or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the conditions of work accepted 
as normal in the village were harsh and exploitative. The only 
course open to a poor man who felt exploited and opposed by a rich 
man was to curse the latter: ‘May his house be ruined’, ‘May his 
wife become a widow’, etc. Thus two ‘sanctions’ were available to 
the poor against the rich — one was ‘to curse, and the ets to run 
away (1976, p. 268). 

The above comment regarding the relationship of the rich and 
the poor in the villages should be read along with his observation of 
a close association between his concept of ‘dominant caste’ and a 


form of economic classification based on landownership He states, - 


“There wasa certain amount of overlap between the twin hierar- 


chies of caste and land. The richer landowners generally came from. 
such high castes as Brahmin, Peasant and Lingayat while the Hari- ` 


jans contributed a substantial number of landless labourers’? (1976, 
p. 169). He, however, has not treated-the relationship between the 
high ritual status and landownership .as universal, for granted, with- 
out exception, and direct: He, therefore, writes, castes in contrast 
to class have been treated as status groups: “Traditionally, owner- 
ship of land and power over human beings — the two were.frequently 
linked together —-were significant sources of mobility; But they had 
to be supplemented by Sanskritization.for mobility to be. translated 


into caste terms” (1976, pp. 185-6). . : 


1 
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The overlapping of the caste and class hierarchies has been noted 
by Wisers too : , “In our village the economic power of the leaders 
is strengthened by their religious and social influence as Brahmans” 
(Wiser and Wiser, 1967, p. 15). Their point is further explicated in 
the following statement: “If caste precedence and economic power 
_ rest in the same men, their leadership is assured. If the two qualities 
are separate, villagers follow the men who can-grant or withhold 
their daily bread” (p. 19)’ In the writings of Mandelbaum also this 
point can be noted Gou p 17). 


“That the caste system is basically exploitative, unjust and that 
the basis of injustice and coercion lies in the unequal resource (land 
and occupation) distribution which favours the upper castes, has 
been observed by some researchers doing fieldwork in West Bengal 
too. Ali, for example, notes, “Years of artificial barriers between 
the Harijans and other castes have been responsible for the growth 
of many differences between them in respect of habits and customs. 
These in turn have raised further barriers and in fact given the 
higher castes a handy excuse for perpetuating them... It is quite 
natural that people thus socially handicapped will also be economi- 
cally very backward” (1960, p. 12). Fukutake also marked the 
jajmani system to be a form of economic organization which worked 
to protect the interest of the landowning higher castes (1967, p. 32). 
Chattopadhyay who .observed that the village society was tacitly 
divided between two camps — the rich and the poor, —the landed 
gentry'and the landless (1964, p. 261), has also highlighted the help- 
less condition of the poor, low caste villagers (p. 260). 


A. R. Desai while accepting the close affinity between caste and 
class divisions, does not ignore the need for caste- based analysis of 
the rural social structure: “One of the most urgent tasks before 
the student of rural society in India is to evolve an approach’ which 
will be able to appraise the social and cultural processes of that 
society within the matrix of caste structure” (1969, p. 39). He 
opines that the economic life- of rural society should be studied in 
the context of caste structure and such economic activities as pro- 
duction, consumption and mobility, indebtedness and the type of 
habitat will be studied in the background of caste distinctions. 
Caste has, according to Desai, penetrated into the social and cultural 
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structures like family, education, religion, values and maintenance of 
social ‘distance. It, further, plays a distinct role in influencing the 
tural political life and the rural leadership structure. 


It is not, therefore, totally right to say that sociologists and 
anthropologists have absolutely ignored the “class” dimension of 
the rural- society. A few of them have dealt with the economic 
structure of the village along with its social structure, and have 
pointed out the role of caste in both these fields. Such allegations 
(e.g., “In India, overconcern with the cultural aspect of caste has 
resulted in the neglect of delineating the class elements present in 
the caste system”: Bose, 1984, p. 42) as that the exploitative role 
of caste has not been sufficiently highlighted, partly arise owing to 
our meshing of two types of roles — ritual and social — of caste. 
Those who have concentrated on the-ritual aspects of caste — purity- 
pollution — have not paid much attention to the elements of “class” 
implied in the system. But, those who-have focussed on the econo- 
mic role of caste, have not lost sight of its divisive functions. It is 
because of this same reason, there are disagreements among the 
researchers regarding the impact of change on the caste system. 
These two spheres of caste are distinct but are not totally different 
or unrelated. Nor do these two aspects change necessarily and, 
equally in the same direction." Obviously, economic and political 
change (land reform measures and Panchayati Raj) will bring 
changes more in the economic role of caste than in its ritual aspects 
(such ‘as attitude towards pollution, caste endogamy, food habits, 
dress, housing, ritual prerogatives and restrictions) which are only 
indirectly affected by such changes. But so long as the ritual and 
prestige aspect of the'caste system in a particular village or cluster 
of villages remains unaltered it may hinder -significant changes in 
the opportunity structure of the villagers. 


There is some element of truth, however, in the allegation that 
the researchers have'paid only an inadequate attention. to the “class 
analysis” of our rural society. Majumdar deplores that we have 
simplified the social structure of our country by equating it with the 
magic. word ‘caste’ (1955, p. vi). More interestingly, N. K. Bose - 
equated caste with class. He observes, “Caste was thus class ; and 

i this isa fact which has been emphasized by many historians in the 
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past, as. well as by sociologists ... in more recent times. We must, 
however, remember the fact that class antagonisms within the caste: 
system failed to generate a sufficient measure of opposition and 
revolt among the subordinated communities” (1967, p. 239). 


Sociologists like Yogendra Singh hold that this overemphasis on 
caste structure originates from the structural functional orientation 
of our social anthropologists. This has led’ to the unfortunate 
neglect of the class structure and its consciousness in the rural’ 
society. This caste-centered discussion emphasized the cultural 
factors ‘in social change rather than the role of economic and 
political factors and the interest groups. Singh advises, therefore, 
“Study of rural social processes through class relations and its 
structure would introduce in structural functional analysis that 
methodological richness which would also bring about the much 
coveted synthesis between the dialectical and functional approaches 
to the understanding of the dynamics of social structure” (1969, 
p. 571). Methodologically, Singh continues, the analysis of the 
working of Panchayats offers better insight into the success and 
failure of the system if analysed from a dynamic class-structural 
point-of view rather than through stereotypes of analytical catego- 
ries like caste, leadership and factions (p. 579). 


However, Singh does not mean by this that class analysis will 
replace caste analysis. When presenting the social structure of the 
village Chanukhera, he sought to place an equal emphasis on both 
caste and class structures of the village (1970). 


That class needs to be separately studied from caste, and that 
though the two are closely interwoven, a new dimension of power 
structure has emerged in rural society, which does not necessarily 
follow either of these two hierarchies, has been strongly pursued by 
Beteille (1969, p. 199). He pleads that caste, class and power refer 
in different ways to the phenomenon of social stratification Thus, 
neither high ritual status nor landownership can singularly or even 
jointly decide this new power structure. The emergence of such 
loci — the panchayat, parties, political networks — has largely been 
a political modernization of India. And this is why one has to 
show the interaction among the three recent dimensions of stratifica- 
tion — caste, class-and power, if one wants to grasp and an the 
reality in the countryside. : 
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. K. L. Sharma, however, points out, “The coincidence between 
caste and class also corresponds with power ... We find that the 
higher caste and class persons are highly politicised and form the 
key infiuentials in the villages. They hold formal offices of power: 
and prestige” (1974, p. 209). 


Marxists in our `country, quite. naturally, viewed that the rural 
stratification system could better be understood in terms of class 
divisions, for caste analyses camouflage the realities. ` Overconcern’ 
with the cultural aspect of caste has resulted'in' the neglect of 
delineating the class elements present in the caste system. It has 
undermined its exploitative and oppressive aspects and ignored the 
problem of mobilization of forces. Further, caste analysis is unable 
to explain the control and distribution of resources in today’s India. 
The caste as a system involving a system of sanctions is now unable 
to correct the imbalance in the rural society resulting from the 
proletarianization « of peasants, nor can this system help to provide 
employment to dislocated groups. Herein ` lies the practical limita- 
tions of caste in explaining the rural social realities. 


Mukherjee was the first among the Indian sociologists to pursue 
this opinion. However, instead of putting class divisions indepen- 
dently of caste strata, Mukherjee tried. to menen their correspon- 
dence (1957, p. 100). Lo aa : i 


Though Bosè pleads for a completely class-based analysis, he 
cannot bypass the caste structure. In classifying his class divisions, 
he has also found a significant association between caste and class ' 
(1984, p. 152). He dogs not ignore the role of caste in the power 
play and power structure in the village (p. 209). 


In fact, it is not yet possible to make an aia of rural: Indią 
bypassing its caste system, -This fact has,been variously noted by 
social scientists. For instance, Ali, an economist, admits, “The ` 
social! structure of the village is suth that no other classification 
[than the one based on caste] is possible to understand either the 
economic or the social pattern of the village” (1960, p. 14). We 
can know from Mahalanobis that Ali was.so much annoyed to 
accept this fact that he “was somewhat reluctant to publish his data; 
and would have preferred that it should be available for official use 
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only. -He:.-was- afraid that he might be misunderstood in pointing 
out the stronghold which caste still has in our rural society” (1960, 
p+ iii). : z 

+ Recently Asoke Mitra (1986) has written a series of articles on 
the importance of considering caste in the analysis of social structure 
in West Bengal. He does not deny the importance of class, But 
what he emphasises is the preponderance of higher castes in almost 
every field in the State." He.asks why is it that West Bengal even 
uptill now has not succeeded in projecting a political leader of the 
rank of Jagjivan Ram from the lower castes in the State ? 


We can conclude the discussion with what Beteille (1974) 
observes. Beteille suggests that i in order to arrive at a sociologically 
meaningful set of categories for analysing the Indian social structure, 
we have to examine how the people themselves divide tip the soctal 
world they live in. From this perspective the analysis in terms `of 
both caste and class divisions will bé a necessity for some more time 
to come. And studies which put exclusive focus on either caste or 
class or which treat these two dimensions as mutually exclusive, will 
be highly inadequate for the purpose. of understanding the Indian 
society. If we take the case of rural West Bengal, for instance, we 
will find that the people themselves view their community as being 
divided not only on the basis of caste but perceivethe divisions 
céntering around the ownership, control and use of land as well. 
Such expressions as jamidar, jotedar, bargadar, mahindar are as much 
social realities to them as are the terms like uchu jat and.nichu jat. 
One cannot understand the rural power structure by completely 
ignoring the concept of “dominant caste”, though this is equally true 
that this concept cannot fully explain the idea and operation of the 
rural power structure unless the pattern of ownership, distribution, 
control and use of land in the village is understood. 
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` K. K. CHAUDHURI 


I. Indostrialization In India ' ` SANER a. 


- Industrial activity in India developed in. three forms : (i) Mining, 
(ii) Plantations and (iii) Factories. Coal mining started in Raniganj 
coal-fields of Bengal in 1820. Factory industry was developed.in the . 
decade of 1850-60. -The first cotton-mill was established in 1854 in 
Bombay by Mr. Davar, a Parsee cotton merchant. The manufacture . 
of jute. with. the help of machinery was started at Rishra (1855) in 
Bengal by Mr. Ackland, a Scottish (an ex-official of the British 
merchant navy). In 1853-54 along with the beginning of factory 
sector, rail-lines were started building in order to connect the coal 
fields and other hinterlands for the procurement of raw jute and 
other raw materials. For a half-century following 1860, the history 
of industrial growth in India was the history of the growth of coal, 
cotton, jute, railways and plantations. Before the First World War, 
industrial investment was almost exclusively confined to the two 
areas i.e. Bombay Presidency in the west and Bengal in the east. 
The pattern of growth in the beginning was very slow but it got 
momentum only after the First World War. The growth was not 
at all planned but haphazard. Initially, the growth of industrial 
entrepreneurship came essentially from the British on the one hand 
and three Indian communities on the other, like: the Parsis and 
Gujaratis in the west and Marwaris in the east. 


During 1915-1939 several new industries run on modern techni- 
ques grew up. Of these, steel (TISCO was established in Jamshedpur 
in 1907), cement, sugar (in United Province and Bihar), match and 
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paper industries were important. After the First World War, Indian 
entrepreneurs took the lead in the development of industries’ such as 
cement, paper and sugar, although the biggest firms in the last two 
fields had earlier been controlled by British managing houses. Indian 
entrepreneurs came from the groups with connections in trade, very 
few-professionals and westernized Indians. — 


ë 


During 1940-47, the Second World War created enormous 
demand for all kinds of goods which provided an impetus for indus- 
trial expansion. The new industries started during this period 
were : . mechanical industries (machine tools, general engineering, 
electrical engineering, locomotive, automobile, shipbuilding, diesel 
engines, bicycles, sewing machines and textile machineries) ; chemical 
industries (caustic soda, chlorine, etc.) ; non-ferrous metals (copper 
wires ; copper cables, etc.). The major emphasis was made on the 
development of consumer goods industries. 


After independence in 1947, India took the path of mixed 
economy i.e., co-existence of public sector industrial activities with 
already existing established private sector industries. The Govern- 
ment encourages and promotes the growth of both the sectors in a 
coordinated and planned manner accentuating from time to time the 
development of either sector according to requirements of overall 
development. The public sector comprises of the following types 
of ‘industries viz., steel, heavy engineeting equipments, fertilizers, 
petroleum, coal and ligmite, machine tools, telephone equipments, 
teleprinters, air-craft, rail-coaches, ships/crafts, electronics equip- 
ment, power generation, electrical equipment, communication cables, 
antibiotics, newsprint, insecticides, instruments, mineral, watches 
and films. The private sector on the other hand controls the rest of 
the other items. According to Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) the 
public sector investment was 64% in comparison to 36% of the 
private sector. 


II. Salient Features of Supply of Labour in India 


` Wage-labour, is a concomitant of the capitalist mode of produc- 


tion. Growth of poverty and pauperisation in the rural sector of 
economy create the material basis for the formation of free labour, 
but by themselves they do not constitute necessary and sufficient 
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conditions for such formation. Free labour comes into existence 
only after labour is completely divorced from all means and sources 
of production so that ie worker has nothing to offer for sale except 
his own labour power.* 


According to Marx, “one of the prerequistes of wage labour and 
one of the historical conditions for capital is free labour and the 
exchange of free-labour against money, in order to reproduce money 
and to convert it into values, in ‘order to be consumed by money, 
not as use value for enjoyment but as use value for money. Another 
prerequisite is the separation of free labour from the objective condi- 
tions of its realisation—from the means and material of labour. This 
means above all that the worker must be separated from the land, 
which functions as his natural laboratory. This means of the 
dissolution both of free petty land ownership and of communal 
landed property, based on the oriental commune.” ? 


This process leading to the formation of free-labour, did not 
occur in India in the first half of the 19th century when, for the first 
time, demand for wage labour arose. It could not, because that 
would have been incompatible with the colonial system of economy 
created by and maintained in India by the British. Hence, the 
objective conditions for the growth of free labour did not mature." 


With the development of industries from the middle of the 19th 
century, a new type of colonial economy came into existence which 
for its operation required wage-labour. It was in this background 
that demand for wage labour arose in India. It was resulted as a 
consequence of the “free trade policy” launched, by the metropolitan 
industrial bourgeoisie in its drive for capturing the world market and 
brought a radical change in the exploitative character of the metro- 
politan-colonial relationship. One direct effect of this new policy 
was the abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire in 1833. 


The emerging demand of the industrial economy was creating basis 
for the emergence of free labour in the country side, Pauperisation, 
indebtedness, lack of continuous employment in the rural sector, 
coupled with religious taboos, casteism, untouchability, etc. led to 
the growth of a vast “floating population”. But this section could 
not completely free itself from the shackles of the existing rural 
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economy. So, initially, there was neither “push” from village nor any 
“pull” from the industrial centres. . 


In the beginning, organised industry in India has experienced a: 
shortage of labour. The causes behind the shortage were : 


(i) In some parts of India, notably East Bengal and Assam, the 
agricultural labourers got relatively high wages particularly 
during the seasons of sowing, transplanting and harvesting 
of rice and jute. 


(ii) In the labour market, different rates of pay prevailed for the 
same operation in the same centre. 


(iii) The wages and conditions of employment in the mines and 
plantations were unfavourable in comparison even with those 
in the factories. 


(iv) Information about economic opportunities travelled slowly 
and imperfectly to the rural sector due to paucity of 
communication and illiteracy. 


(v) Finally, there were also barriers erected by the infiuence of 
religions or social’ taboos by local landlords who tried to 
prevent migration to other regions. ¢ 


Though initially, there were different problems regarding the 
availability of industrial labour force but, with the construction of 
railways and active government assistance in the recruitment of 
labour for the plantations of Assam the actual mobility of labour 
from one region to another started. In the beginning, the main flows 
of population were from north and central India to Bengal ‘and Assam 
and from central and western India to Bombay and from'the north to 
the south. Of these flows, the east-west one was the most significant 
in terms of numbers of men involved. The movements towards the 
eastern provinces was stimulated by new employment opportunities in 
plantations, mines, factories and agriculture. The movement towards 
Bombay seems to have been stimulated by the growth of factories 
and to a lesser extent by new opportunities “in agriculture. 


The movement of population was caused by precarious conditions 
of existence, particularly among landless labourers and among the 
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tribal peoples of central and western India; in central India and 
Bihar, rainfall was scanty and uncertain, and irrigation facilities were 
extremely megre. The poorer peasants and landless labourers of 
‘United Provinces also suffered from severe seasonal unemployment, 
and in bad years, from open unemployment even in the normal 


“working seasons. 


Thus, natural flow of labour was directed towards the factories of 
‘eastern and western India from north, central and southern India. 
From this flow, one could locate some sort of boundary separating 
the areas from which labour migrated to the two major nodes (i.e., 
Calcutta and Bombay) of industrial development, lying somewhere 
across the middle of central India. The relative degrees of scarcity 
of labour in western and eastern India can be noticed from the 
differences in recruting methods. 


íu. Recruitment of Labour 


The diferent methods of fermitan He however: relevant in 
explaining the situation regarding supply of labour because : (a) the 
‘catchment area’ for the supply of labour to Bombay and Ahmedabad 
was faf more restricted than that for the supply of labour to the 
factories, mines and plantations of eastern India ;'-(b) the factory 
population was derived to a greater extent from the immediate 
locality in Bombay, Cawnpore or Ahmedabad than in Calcutta and 
its suburbs and (c) even though the movement of population might 
ultimately respond to differing wage levels in different industrial 
centres, an efficient recruitment system could speed up the process. 
The recruitment of labour in the jute mills and other factories in and 
near Calcutta was more or less a bi-product of the process of recruit- 
ment of labour for the Assam plantations. 


(i) '-Recruitment and Retention at Labour in the Plantations 


The ‘Government of India had from 1859 onwards passed a series 
of laws which allowed the tea plantations of Assam to recruit labour _ 
on an indenture system (i.e. recruitment by contracts). The planters 
had at first the right of private arrest of the labourers, and workers 
were liable to be punished with imprisonment for breaches of 
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contract. Strict watch was kept ‘over the ‘coolie lines’ by the 
chowkidars who could bar any visitor from entering the workers’ 
colonies or prevent any worker leaving the colonies without 
permission. The tea plantations would not allow any worker to 
leave one plantation and work in another, and would not employ 
any worker who might be suspected of having left another tea 
plantation in Assam.* In the absence of free labour market, the tea 
planters of Assam import labour from outside the province. ` 


The mode of recruitment of this indenture labour was through 
the “coolie traders” (British Managing Agency Houses). These 
coolie traders had a large network of sub-agencies over those areas 
which provided more scope for recruitment. (a) Local agents 
(Arkatis) were appointed by these sub-agencies, spread out and 
started recruiting labour mainly from among the village poor. In 
early period at least it was the so-called lower castes and backward 
tribes who were the chief target of the Arkatis. The Arkati was not 
a direct employee of the industry. He was a commission agent of 
the recruiting firms, receiving his commission on the basis of the 
number of workers supplied. So his sole interest was in numbers 
-and often he did send right type of labour. Lack of labour mobility 
that gave rise to the indenture system. This system prevented the 
growth of free labour market and the absence ofa free labour 
market sustaining the system. This system of recruitment prevailed 
upto 1930. With the growth of industries of jute, cotton, railways, 
this system gradually became incompatible and it was replaced by 
the (b) Sardari system of recruitment. "The Sardar who was a 
paid and trusted employee of the industry, who was sent back to 
his own district for the purpose of recruiting labour. The Sardars 
had to have a certificate authorizing them to recruit labour. 
These Sardars had a dual role: ‘as employees they had to follow 
the rules laid down by the employer but as recruiting agent, they 
enjoyed certain previleges and freedom which they often utilised 
for personal benefit. Moreover, they had complete control over 
the labourer recruited by them, and the later was’ not free to 
bargain. This prevented the growth of labour organisation and 
class consciousness among the workers for a long time. The 
Sardar also acted as a buffer and prevented direct bargaining 
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(ii) Supply of Labour in Jute in West Bengal 


The supply of labour to jute mills was thus a part of the much 
larger stream of labour migrating from other provinces of India 
to the. coal mines, plantations and factories of eastern India. The 
system of recruitment for the Assam tea plantations provided infor- 
mation to the managers of jute mills about the sources of labour 
supply ; even more important, the regular flow of labour to mines 
and plantations provided the links with intending immigrants. 


Since, the conditions of work in Jute mills were much better than 
in . mines and plantations, and wages were higher, particularly for 
skilled workers, it was unnecessary for jute mills to make any special 
effort to recruit labour apart from ensuring that the eastward flow of 


labour continued. 
: TABLE - 1 


FACTORY WORKERS DURING 1889-’90 





1889 - ”90 No. of Factories No. of Workers 
Jute Mills 27 62,789 
Cotton Mills “14 99,224 





Source : B. Mishra, “Factory labour during the Early Years of 
Industrialization : An Appraisal in the hight of the Indian 
“Factory Commission, 1890”, Indian Economic. & Social 
History Review, Vol. 12, No. 3-4, 1975, p. 203. 


Thus, the limitations of the local labour supply in Assam and 
Bengal did not. prove to be a hindrance to the development of 
industry in Bengal. The jute mills in Bengal had at first employed 
mainly Bengali labour. However, as the industry expanded, a 
larger and larger proportion of .tbe labourers, particularly in the 
mills in Calcutta and north of .Calcutta, came to be composed 
primarily of labour from outside Bengal. The following figures will 
give some idea regarding the composition of Bengali workers in four 
mills (two at Garulia, Shyamnagar, and one each at Titaghur and 
Bhadreswar) in.1902 and 1916. 
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TABLE - 2 
COMPOSITION OF BENGALI WORKERS IN FOUR MILLS 











Workers 1902 1916 
Total Workers 17,110 (100%) 31,841 (100%) 
Bengali Workers ` 28% 10% | 
Local Bengali Workers 22% 1% 





Source : A.R. Murray: ‘Note on Industrial Development of 
Bengal’ in Evidence, Vol. VI, 1918, Calcutta, p. 111. 


According to the Census of India, 1921, the composition of 
labour force in the Jute mills of Bengal was as follows : 


TABLE - 3 
COMPOSITION OF WORKERS IN JUTE MILLS 











Type of Workers Total No. of No. of Workers 
Workers born in Bengal 

Unskilled Workers 155,633 26,558 

Skilled Workers 124,221 38,890 








Thus the proportion of Bengalis was distinctly higher among 
the skilled workers (31% ) than among the unskilled workers 
(17% ). 


The basic reason for the relative scarcity of bengali labour in the 
factories, viz., the relative attractiveness of wages in agriculture in 
Bengal compared with the wages offered in factories, which were 
high enough to attract labour from the provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras. 


(iii) Supply of Labour in Bombay 


‘Bombay recruited its labour force from a relatively narrow area 
around Bombay, particularly upto 1921; more than 55% of the 
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mill-workers of Bombay upto. 1921' had their birthplace within a 
distance of 200 miles from Bombay. Ahmedabad also the majority 
of its workers from the districts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. The 
Bombay mill-owners never “instituted any organized method, of 
recruitment of workers from other parts of India in the years before 
the First World War. The Province of Bombay did not have the 
plantations or the mines which proved to be far bigger employers of 
labour than factories in eastern India, nor did it attract labour for 
agricultural purposes.” Where did the Bombay cotton mill work _ 
force come from,?. It is evident from the census reports of 1911, 
1921 „and 1931 that the largest proportion of mill hands come from 
the 161 ‘to’ 200 mile circle. The vast majority of these came from 
the -Ratnagiri district and generally speaking, the bulk of the immi- 
grant workforce came from the Konkan districts south of Bombay 
and the Deccan plateau east of Bombay. The Gujarat districts north 
of Bombay seem to have contributed only a very small proportion 
of textile workers. The second feature is that with the passage of 
time there was a tendency for mill hands to be drawn from a greater 
number of districts and from increasingly distant areas. The third 
important feature is the increasing proportion of the mill work force 


bora-i -iùn n Bombay. +° i 
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IV. Concluding Remark 


Both, the. plague and the famine at the turn of the 19th century 
and. the influenja epideinic and famine in 1918-719 acted ‘in opposite 
directions as far’ as’ the potential supply of labour was concerned. 
The poorer people sought work in the plantations, mines and facto- 
ries. ‘Only during First. World War, there was for a short period a 
scarce about shortage of labour in tea plantations, because planta- 
tion wages failed to keep up with the rise in the cost of living. But 
the supply of labour again became easy in the Assam plantation in 


the twenties, 


akou 


After the First World War, when factories began.to set up on an, 
appreciable scale, the labour force was provided from a number of 
sources.:. (i) Arfisans,;who' had: lost their employment already by 
a competition from cheap manufactured goods: from - Britain.; 
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(ii) Lumpens including tribals, beggers, etc. ; (iii) Service workers 
i.e., people serving the superstructure of’ the rural economy like 
the barbers, washermen, etc.; and (iv) Agricultural population 
including the marginal farmers and landless labourers. 
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I 


‘The topic of our present discussion is “Marxism and Philosophy”. 
Many scholars and social scientists have contributed valued articles 
to elucidate the relationship between Marxism: and Philosophy. 
We would do well to record, in the present context, that Karl 
Korsch, the noted Marxist, has contributed an article on the same 
topic. Any new attempt to discuss the same topic may therefore 
be considered redundant and unrewarding. But the chief justifica- 
tion for our new venture is that re-thinking an old problem in 
contemporary idiom and in the light of present theoretical and 
practical experience may disclose many aspects of the problematic of 
the discussion which may otherwise pass unnoticed. We may also 
renew our interest, to claim the least, in what seems to be a dead 
issue or a foregone conclusion. 


There is a striking peculiarity of the conjunction ‘Marxism and 
Philosophy’. The temporal order of the conjunction suggests that 
Marxism stands as an independent discipline and demands an 
explanation of its relationship with a co-equal partner. If the order 
were reversed Marxism would have to be treated as a branch of 
philosophy seeking to secure a place for itself in a vast kingdom. 
The suggested conjunction expresses the dominance of Marxism over 
philosophy and not the other way round. Marxism remains a gran- 
diose system of thought which comprised philosophy as one of its 
domains. The peculiarity of the conjunction can further be brought 
out if we compare it with such conjunctions as “Hegelianism and 
philosophy”, “Kantianism and Philosophy” ete. Such conjunctions 
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seem to be so senseless that nobody would like to entertain 
them. Hegelianism is inseparable from the philosophy of Hegel. 
So is Kantinism the philosophy of Kant. To speak differently, the 
domain of Hegelianism or Kantianism is the exclusive domain of 
philosophy. It does not allow any other domain as its contender or 
co-sharer. But Marxism includes the domains of many disciplines in 
their interrelationship. It does not allow philosophy an absolute 
dominance. a i 


The position of dominance that Marxism enjoys in relation to 
philosophy is the main source of difficulty that we face about the 
relationship between the two. But there are some other important 
factors that make our task even more eu» We may state some 
of these : 


(a) Marx has written no systematic treatise devoted exclusively 
to philosophy. | > 


(b) He maintains a somewhat ambivalent attitude of love and 
hatred towards philosophy. The philosophical utterances of 1844 
declare his engagement with philosophy. But the utterances of 
1945 are an open declaration of a breach of faith with his former 
betrothed. 


(c) Marx looks upon Hegelianism as the acme of philosophy. 
In criticising philosophy he, in fact, Hegelianized it. Of course, 
Marx’s Hegelianization of philosophy is not unfounded. In those 
days, Hegel was not only “the philosophical dictator of Germany”*, 
but also the unrivalled philosopher-king of Europe. There was no 
philosophy that could match Hegel’s achievement. True, the philo- 
sophies of Plato and Aristotle were there. But already, the intellec- 
tual climate of Germany was much Hegelianized and the intellec- 
tuals, including Marx, read in Hegelianism the fruition of those 
tendencies that were basically human. Marx did not really submit, 
as we all know, to the dictate of Hegelianism. His entire critical 
philosophical apparatus was devised to meet the challenge and even 
to full the task of this philosophy. 


(d) ‘True to .the German tradition in philosophy Marx was 
committed to a Weltanschauung..* That ideal bas attained a near 
perfection in Hegel out because of his perdurable human concern 


` 
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Marx moved further away from Hegel and gave a new orientation 
to his world-view. 


II ? 


My thesis that Marxism is- not all philosophy may encounter 
opposition. The contrary view has in fact been maintained by many 
on the basis of a dichotomy between Marx the philosopher and Marx 
the scientist. Thus in his recent work Marx Peter Singer remarks: 


“It is better to think of Marx as a philosopher—in the broadest— 
rather than a scientist.’’® 


Peter Singer blieves that in spite of his known opposition to 
ideology, especially German ideology, Marx showed a decided 
preference for ideological preaching in terms of goal, purpose or 
destiny of human action on the societal plane. Thus he attempted, 
just like Hegel, a philosophical explanation of the development 
of society in terms of the goal of freedom which he projects as 
of ultimate concern to man. Sometimes Marx even projects the 
ideal of real happiness, as distinguished from illusory happiness, 
of a class-divided society, as the goal of social struggle.‘ It 
is true that Marx went further than Hegel in condemning capi- 
talism and proclaiming the dawn of socialism. But the birth of 
communism, the higher phase of socialism, will be the triumph of 
socialism over its death. Life manifests itself to its full when it 
embraces death. All this sounds perfectly Hegelian.’ 


If Peter Singer understands Marxism as all philosophy, Rudolf 
Hilferding, a prominent Marxist theoretician of the Second Interna- 
tional, discovers in it a pure science, a mere theoretical work without 
any revolutionary or practical implication. Marxism, in his opinion, 
has no connexion with the struggle for socialism. It is a theory 
which ‘is logically “a scientific, objective and free science, without 
value-judgement.”" Marxism is not a wild search for any system 
of values and its content is purely descriptive or analytical, 


The two interpretations represent two clear-cut alternatives with- 
out any twilight zone in between. Marx the philosopher has nothing 
in common with Marx the scientist. The former is ideological and 
_the latter has no link with ideology. : 
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To settle the question whether the dichotomous division between 
Marx the philosopher and Marx the scientist is justified we should 
carefully examine the different phases of his attitude towards 
philosophy. His remarks on philosophy seem to be a jumble of 
contradictory statements evincing his passions of love and hatred. 
We find Marx . making laudable remarks about philosophy in 
1844. He looks upon philosophy as a spiritual weapon for the 
emancipation of mankind. But in 1845 he seems to have effected a 
shift in-attitude and adopted a highly critical or almost a destructive 
attitude. It seems that a very clear historical demarcation line has 
come into the open. There are thinkers who read in the existence 
of a historical demarcation line ‘an epistemological break”.” Buta 
demarcation line does not always indicate a break. In case of Marx, 
we may with little effort, discover a wider conceptual frame-work 
ruling out the possibility of any break whatsoever. The idea of 
such a break, be it epistemological or otherwise, may prove to be 
counter-productive in our understanding of Marx as a coherent 
thinker. We may discover in ‘Marx a- continuous movement, 
although it involves occasional jerks. 


Marx’s forthright commendation of philosophy as a weapon of 
human emancipation can be found in the final summary of his 
Introduction to A contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s ‘Philosophy 
of Right’. Let us quote the last few lines of the summary : 


“The emancipation of Germany is the emancipation of man. The 
head of this emancipation is philosophy, its heart is the proletariat. 
Philosophy cannot be actualized without the abolition of the prole- 
tariat ; the proletariat cannot be abolished without the actualization 
of philosophy.”?' 

In this excerpt philosophy and the proletariat have been consi- 
dered as two dialectical contraries which are functionally united 
because of their simultaneous presence. But the inner urge for 
actualization leads philosophy to deliver the necessary push needed 
to abolish the proletariat. The abolition of the proletariat is a 
sine qua non for the emancipation of humanity but such emancipa- 
tion must be the work of the spiritual weapon of philosophy. Just 
as a weapon is wielded by an individual, so also the spiritual weapon 
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of philosophy must be used by some determinate subject or other. 
The subject that Marx has in mind is a definite collectivity, the class 
of the proletariat. Marx prefers to describe the German nation as , 
a ‘philosophical nation’ and naturally the proletariat cannot but 
have the share of its national heritage. He even characterised the 
German proletariat as the theoretician of the European proletariat. 
It is in 1844 that Marx made the following observation in The 
Franco-German Yearbook : l 


“It must be granted that the German proletariat is the theoreti- 
cian of the European proletariat just as the English proletariat is its 
economist and the French its politician,” °? 


This particular statement is important not only because of the 
theoretical role that it assigned to the proletariat, but also because of - 
the indication that Marxism, the thought of Karl Marx, was 
emerging as a synthesis of German philosophy, French socialism and 
British political economy. - 


Marx was well aware of the backward state of political develop- 
ment in Germany of his time. The German nation could not 
actualize what it comprehended at the level of theory or speculation. 
But Marx never lost hope in the philosophical capacity of the 
German nation to find its redemption or that of humanity, through 
the agency of the proletariat. Let me quote, in this context, a 
hightly significant remark from the same source : 


“The disparity between the philosophical and political develop- 
ment of Germany is nothing abnormal. Itis a necessary disparity. 
Only in socialism can a philosophical nation discover the praxis 
consonant with its nature and only in the proletariat can it discover 
the active agent of its emancipation.”?? 


Here Marx clearly links up philosophy with A padio of 
socialism and extols the proletariat as the active agent for human 
emancipation. This position is a sufficient refutation of any inter- 
pretation of Marxism as a pure science not in any way linked with 
the struggle for socialism. 


1V W. 


It seems that Marx’s attitude to philosophy underwent a sea-change 
in 1845. His passion of love for philosophy has lost its. hold upon 
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its object. Through intensive research work he. becomes disillusioned 
and decides to settle his accounts with his former philosophical 
conscience.”'* He has, as it were, found himself poised fora 
decisive break with the past. 


Careful consideration will however show that he was not working 
to secure such a break. He was looking for a leap forward on the 
basis of critical examinations of the fundamental aspirations of 
philosophy. He expressed the resolve to leave philosophy aside and 
then to stage a comeback with a standard or criterion of ‘reality 
which philosophy may employ to its enormous advantage. To take 

a leap forward one has the need of a secure foundation. If 
philosophy is rejected for good the ground to fake the decisive leap 
will be removed. 


In the light of such remarks we may now consider some of the 
so-called anti-philosophical statements by Marx. Let us begin with 
Marx’s eleventh thesis on Feuerbach : a 


“The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various 
ways ; the point, however, is to change it.” 


Like all aphoristic statements it is in need of critical analysis. 
The first thing that we should note is that it involves a distinction 
between interpretation of the world and transformation of it. There 
are scholars who imagine that by this cryptic statement Marx has 
counterposed transformation of the world to its philosophical inter- 
pretation. Actually, however, Marx’s main point is that philoso- 
phers have only interpreted the world and have neglected the 
critical urge of philosophy for actualization which demands the 
transformation of the world. 


Many of us are acquainted with Marx’s criticism of Hegelian 
philosophy because of its interpretative or speculative texture. But 
nobody was more fully aware of the purely theoretical involvement 
of philosophy than Hegel himself. Perhaps the insight that German 
philosophy has remained essentially theoretical was derived by 
Marx from the following remarks of Hegel : 


“When philosophy. paints its grey in grey, a shape of life has 
already grown old. By philosophy’s grey in grey it cannot be 
rejuvenated but only understood.”**' 
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Hegel understands the essential quest of philosophy to.lie in its 
function of interpreting, theorising or understanding. Marx demands 
of it something more. It must bring its interpretation to-bear upon 
reality. This is a praxiological demand. If this interpretation be 
accepted then we may rediscover the same urge in Marx to see in 
philosophy a spiritual weapon tendered in the service of humanity. 
It is not a rejection of philosophy as such but a criticism of the 
philosophers who refuse to go the whole way to actualize philosophy. 


Of course, there are many disparaging remarks about philosophy 
made by Marx and Engels. Let me quote one interesting Re 
from The German Ideology in this connection : 


“One has to leave philosophy aside, one has to leap out of it 
and devote oneself like an ordinary man to the study of actuality, 
for which there exists also an enormous amount of literary material, 
unknown, of course, to the philosophers ...... Philosophy and the 

“study of the actual world have the same relation to one another as 
musturbation to sexual love.”'" 


The first sentence of the passage is quite in tune with our 
interpretation of Marx’s real position. But the last sentence is 
somewhat different. In.a way, it suggests a qualitative difference 
between philosophy and the study of the actual world.. But here 
also philosophy has been criticized for its pathological or machocis- 
tic involvement with its own self and not for encountering ‘the 
other’, to use a Hegelian phrase, for its self-fulfilment. 


Mention must be made of another passage in The German 
Ideology which cannot be reconciled to the position we have taken.. 
Is runs as follows : 


“Where speculation ends-in real life — there real, positive science 
begins: the representation of the practical activity, of the practical 
process of the development of men. Empty talk about consciousness 
ceases, and real knowledge has to take its place, When reality i is 
depicted, philosophy as an independent branch of knowledge loses 
its medium of existence.”? ¢ i 


Speculative philosophy, an empty talk about consciousness, has 
been set against positive science. It is only the latter that is 
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concerned with the practical process of the development of man and 
not the former. The philosophy that is criticized is an arm-chair and 
not a grass-root philosophy. It is here that Marx goes to Hegelianize 
philosophy and oppose it to a genuine human science. Most of his 
attacks against philosophy are directed against its Hegelian form. 
It is therefore necessary that we be clear about the distinction between 
science and philosophy, in the way he conceived it. By Wissenschaft 
or science Marx means thinking that has real life as its object. 
Science is the clear, direct and unobstructed view of the world. It 
has as its object ‘real, active individuals’ and the whole of human 
or social history. Philosophy, on the other hand, in confused 
thinking. Philosophical consciousness is not without its object. It 
is a reflection of reality, not as it is but in its inverted form. 


Marx establishes a parallelism between ‘science and philosophy’ 
and ‘new materialism and idealism’, New materialism is a science 
of a special sort opposed to philosophy or idealism, 


(a) New Materialism differs from philosophy in respect of its 
methodological foundation. It takes the resolve to grasp matter or 
reality by its root. For this, it finds the point of departure in man, 
his activity and in his society which is a conglomeration of real 
living individuals acting and reacting upon each other. As against 
this, philosophy in its Hegelian form begins with consciousness. The 
Young Hegelians stepped into the shoes of Hegel and found either 
in religious consciousness (Feuerbach) or critical consciousness 
(Bauer) or individual consciousness (Stirner) their point of depar- 
ture. They have taken their stand on the heaven of consciousness 
and not on the earthly abode of man. New materialism thus comes 
closer to science which makes the real its object of investigation. 


(b) By making the given the primary datum of its search, new 
materialism can save itself from playing into the hands of mysticism 
and reification of all sort. Philosophy or Hegelianism remained 
surrounded with the veil of mysticism. Its true content is rational 
theology God or Spirit diversifies itself through its power of nega- 
tivity which is very much akin to the magical power of Brahman in 
Advaita Vedanta. New materialism keeps the line of demarcation 
between philosophy and theology clear but in Hegelianism it gets 
blucred. : 
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(c) Philosophy as idealism suffers from the non-formal fallacy 
of subject-predicate conversion. It makes God or Spirit or Conscious- 
ness the real subject and reduces men into accidental adjuncts of it. 
New materialism asserts the true right of`men to te’ the real subjects 
in the on-going process of living history. 


(d) Philosophy as absolute idealism finds the final value of all 
development jin spiritual self-realization. The goal of bistory is a 
spirit adequate to itself. In it, the concept and existence coincide. 
But new materialism sets no absolute value as its ultimate goal. 
Even communism is not the ultimate goal of social evolution. As 
there is no absolute value, mankind will set only those values as the 
tasks which it can hope to fulfil. So new materialism is a science 

_ that concerns itself with relativity of values. Yet, it is not absolutely 
valuational. Marxism or new materialism cannot be. totally value 
free, either. For, its praxiological determination requires a secure 
axiological setting. Here we may recall Marx's famous statement 
that man often creates according to the forms of beauty. 


The Marxist conception of science clearly merges with the concep- 
tion of a historical social science. But this science has a philoso- 
‘phical foundation. in ‘the critique of historiography in general and 
the Hegelian philosophy-of history in particular.? ® 


This point may be further developed by uncovering an essential 
link of new materialism with the idealism of Hegel. - It is idealism 
` that provided the correct answer to the problem concerning the real 
relationship. -between man and nature. The credit goes to the 
wisdom of Hegel to show that man, the subject, gives shape to him- 
self in an objective manner. Man, according to Hegel, is essentially 
free and freedom consists in the reflection of mind ińto itself. But 
it is not mere intro-reflection. Tt is. the internalization of the external 
and in it lies the’ very’ ‘essence of being. For this, mind must actively 
distinguish itself from nature and yet find its essential being in it.'" 
This i is how Hegel argues in ‘his Philosophy of Right. 
PWAN si 
Fourteen years earlier Hegel. developed -the same theme admirably 
-ain his ‘Phenomenology of Spirit... He developed the theme by way of 
. -working out-the dialectic of the master-slave relationship. We quote 
¿a few isolated statements: “Through work ... the slave becomes 
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conscious of what he truly is.” ‘Consciousness, qua worker, comes 
to see in the independent being (of the object) its own indepen- 
dence.” “Through this rediscovery of himself by himself the slave 
realizes that it is precisely in his work wherein he seemed to have an 
alienated existence that he acquires a mind of his own.”"" 


The social character of the activity is an indication of the social 
nature of man, the owner and performer of such activity. The 
actions and reactions of massess of people as they meet in society 
to transform it according to their ends or purposes constitute history. 
Any a-historical conception of society is an anathema to Marx. He 
criticized Feuerbach precisely on this point. Feuerbach missed the 
living link between history and materialism. While dealing with 
history he lost track with materialism. In dealing with materialism 
he felt no need for history. 


It is, therefore, very natural that Marxism took its final shape as 
an historical science which Marx himself preferred to describe as the 
materialist conception or interpretation of history. Its scientific 
character lies in its being a descriptive or analytic tool of historical 
or social research. But it is not without its content of revolutionary 
ideology. If our foregoing discussion has any meaning we can say 
that besides being a science Marxism is revolutionary ideology’.’® 
This is also the implication of Lenin’s famous statement that 
Marxism is not a dogma but a guide to action. Its powerful appeal 
as a guide to pre-revolutionary political activity has become almost 
irresistible. Its efficacy for the transformation of society in the’ 
post-revolutionary period has been put to test in different societies. 
All this goes to establish that the scientific Marx has never dissociated 
himself from the ideological pre-occupation of judging and trans- 
forming society in the light of a future goal for humanity. 
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. CLASSES IN MODERN SOCIOLOGY 





PRADIP KUMAR BOSE* 


Class, stratification, occupation 


In most of Marx’s writings the concept of class is freely employed 
without the provision of a formal definition. Not until near the end 
of his life did Marx feel it necessary to offer a formal discussion of 
the attributes of class; and the famous fragment on “the classes”, 
which appears at the end of the third volume of Capital, breaks-off 
at just that point at which it would appear that he was about to 
offer a concise statement of the nature of the concept. It is evident 
that this is one of the factors which has helped to further complicate 
the already difficult issues involved in the debate over the ‘interpre- 
tation’ of Marx’s works in this respect ; the formal characteristics of 
Marx’s concept of class have to be inferred from that variety of 
writings in which ‘he analysed class-relationships in specific contexts. 


While writings on class are voluminous and often contradictory, 
what needs to be stated at the outset is that Marx’s theory of classes 
is not a theory of social stratification. Inspection of the leading 
textbooks in this area reveals that an early chapter is commonly 
devoted to “classical theories of stratification”. Such chapters 
almost invariably include a discussion of Karl Marx’s theory of 
classes and class struggle. Although Marx’s work is by no 
means irrelevant to an understanding of the phenomenon of social 
stratification, these texts typically fail to point out that Marx’ was 
not a student of stratification.. That is to say, Marx’s focus on class 
inequality and class conflict was not connected to an interest in 
describing how societies are stratified, or how rank differences 
among actors affect the structure and functioning of particular 
institutions and/or the larger social system, or how people’s position 
in the stratification hierarchy determines their individual or collective 
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behaviour. While these are all legitimate sociological concerns, 
they were not Marx’s and his method of class analysis should not be 
judged as though they ` were. Rather Marx’s theory of class must 
-be understood as an analytical tool for the explanation of structural 
change in societies. 


A similar caution is necessary when class is identified with 
occupation. In popular sociological texts it is assumed that the 
occupational structure fundamentally ‘determines the class structure. 
Marx’s theory adopts a totally different stance towards the relation- 
ship between occupation and class. Occupations are understood 
as positions defined within the technical relations of produc- 
tion ; classes. are defined by the social relations of- production.* 
Occupations are thus defined by an array of technical functions or 
activities; a.carpenter transforms lumber into buildings; a typist 
transforms blank papers into papers with words. Classes can only 
be, defined interms of their social relationship to other classes, or in 
more precise terms, their location in social relations of production. 
-Workers sell, their labour power to capitalists and have their labour 
controlled by. capital within production; capitalists buy the labour 
power of workers and control that labour within the labour process. 
Workers are thus definable only interms of their social relationship 
to capitalists, not-interms of the technical content of their labouring 
activity. A carpenter, thus, could be located in any number of 
different class positions. Within Marxist theory, therefore, it is 
impossible to define classes as clusters of: occupations ; class and 
occupation occupy basically different theoretical spaces. : 


Recent Theories of Class 


Having briefly discussed the proby in identifying class analysis 
with stratification theory and occupational structure, let us now 
examine some recent models of class structure. The main focus of 
this theorizing has. been the class position of salaried intermediaries 
and their role in the class struggle, since in contemporary capitalist- 
societies significance of a growing group of people who cannot be 
included in: the working class, is difficult to deny. Various names 
have been applied to this group — “new middle class”, “new petty 
bourgeoisie” or “professional - managerial class” — and competing ` 
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- theories haye been advanced to explain the nature and significance 
„of these positions within the class structure. Two important 
issues have emerged from these theorising : First is the definitional ` 
question of specifying the boundaries of classes — especially the 
boundary which separates intermediate class position from the 

. working class. Second is the conceptual issue of clarifying the nature 
and identity of these intermediate class positions. Do they qualify 
as a “class”, in the full sense of the term? If so, do they constitute 
a new, class within advanced capitalism or the evolution of some 
earlier intermediate class ? 


On the question of class boundaries, at least four different lines 
.of demarcation have been: proposed to distinguish intermediate 
fram proletarian class positions. The first and the most restrictive 
definition of the proletariat assigns a non-proletarian status to all 
- salaried employees except manual workers in industry. The second 
identifies the boundary between proletarian and non-proletarian 
positions as a devision between manual and non-manual workers. 
The third excludes only professionals and managers from the 
proletariat; The fourth excludes only managers who directly super- 

. visa other workers. 


‘On the question of the identity of these intermediate positions, 
three alternative theories can be distinguished. The first interprets 
there positions as a heterogeneous intermediate stratum which lacks 
the coherence or unity of a true class. The second and third pers- 
pective attribute a common class identity to these positions — one 
viewing them as a new middle class and the other seeing them as an 
‘extension of an older intermediate class, the petty bourgeoisie. 


One of the most widely accepted boundaries for distinguishing 
proletarian and non-proletarian class positions is the division 
between manual and non-manual labour. First published in 1951, 
C. Wright Mills’ White Collar remains the most comprehensive 
effort to elaborate a theory of intermediate class positions interms 
of the manual/non-manual division." Five criteria are given by 
Mals for defining classes. These include skil/ and function which 
designate the location of occupations within the social division of 
latour, together with income, status. and power which define the 
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linkage between occupations and broader dimensions of, social stra- 
tification. Mills effort to define classes in terms of multiple dimen- 
sions of stratification poses inevitable problems for the classification 
of persons who occupy conflicting ranks on different dimension of 
stratification (e.g. low income and high status). When rankings 
conflict, do certain eriteria ` take precedence over others? Mills 
failure to specify any hierarchy or determinate relationship between 
the different dimensions of stratification makes it impossible to 
justify any one set of class boundaries as superior to others. These 
problems are compounded by the fact that most of Mills’ dimen- 
sions of stratification are specified by gradational rather than rela- 
tional variables.. Classes are defined by their relative position on 
continuous scales of reward or privilege, rather than interms of any 
kind of assymmetrical relation of domination or exploitation. This 
has two consequences: First, it implies an indeterminate plurality 
. of classes ; there are potentially as many classes as there are discrete 
positions on each of these dimensions of stratification. The model 
itself generates no meaningful boundaries between classes. ‘ Second, 
« it is impossible to deduce any probable relations of class alignment 
.or opposition from such a model. There is no inherent conflict of 
class interests between persons who occupy different positions on a 
scale of income, status, or skill comparable, for example, to the 
' opposition of interest in Marx’s model between those who produce 
and those who appropriate surplus value. Because Mills defines the 
new middle class interms of gradational variables, he is unable to 
say anything more ‘definitive about the politics of the new middle 
class. , 
Poulantzas” analysis of class rests on several basic premises.’ 
These are : 
1. Classes cannot be defined apart from class struggle : classes 
l refer to the system of antagonistic relations ; 
2. Classes are structurally determined: they exist independent 
- of the will or consciousness of individuals ; m 
3. In determination of classes the principle role is played by 
social relations of production — e1kagmsned from social 
relations of distribution ;- u 
'4, . Political and ideological relations’ are also part of the struc- 
tural determination of class. 
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- In Poulantzas” model of class structure there are thus three 
criteria — economic, political and ideological — which define the 
boundary between proletarian and non-proletarian class positions. 
In analysing the economic determinants of class, Poulantzas rejects 
the criterion of wage-labour as a sufficient condition of proletarian 
class position. The wage relation, for him, is a form of distribution 
of the social product rather than social relation of production. In 
place of wage-labour, Poulantzas substitutes the criterion of produc- 
tive labour (labour which produces surplus value) as the distinctive 
economic characteristics of the working class. Productive labour is 
defined narrowly by Poulantzas to include only that labour which 
directly produces surplus value through the production of material 
commodities, thereby excluding service workers as well as state and 
commercial workers from the working class. “Wage-earners in these 
sectors are considered to be outside the dominant capitalist relation 
of exploitation and are therefore classified: as part of a separate 
class, the “new petty bourgeoisie”. Probably the most controversial 
aspect of Poulantzas’ theory. is his use of productive labour as a 
criterion of proletarian membership. Apart from the arbitrariness 
of Poulantzas’ restriction of productive labour to those who produce 
surplus value in material goods production only, the productive / 
unproductive, distinction is problematic as boundary between classes, 
since, by any definition, most concrete positions within the social 
division of labour combine a mix of productive and unproductive 
activities. “More important, it is not clear why the distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour should correspond to 
any fundamental difference in worker interests or experience. Most 
unproductive workers are exploited no less than productive workers ; 
only the mechanism of their exploitation differs. The labour of 
productive workers is expropriated in the form of surplus value ; 
that of unproductive workers is expropriated in the form of unpaid 
labour time which reduces the cost to the capitalist of appropriating 
part of the surplus value produced elsewhere.‘ If, as Poulantzas 
argues, classes are defined by their position in the class struggle, it 
is difficult to see why unproductive labour should be a sufficient 
condition for exclusion from the proletariat. 


Poulantzas’ claim that all mental workers must be excluded from 
the working class on ideological grounds is no more convincing 
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than. Mills’ assertion that they should be excluded on the-basis of 
income, status or power. While it makes sense to view- the mono- 
polization, of productive knowledge as a form of class domination, 
thereby placing those who monopolize such knowledge in an anta- 
gonistic, relation to the working class, it does not follow that all 
mental workers, -including routine clerical and commercial emplo- 
yees, should be placed in this category. As Braverman has docu- 
mented, the labour process in many offices and commercial enter- 
prises are just as rationalized, as despotically controlled, and as 
mechanized as those of industry." The fact that routine mental 
workers participate in certain “rituals” and ‘‘cultural practices” 
which symbolize their ideological distance from manual workers 
does not demonstrate their domination of these workers, particularly 
when they themselves are no, less separated from the knowledge 
necessary for the direction of the production process. 


Like Poulantzas, Wright also begins by setting out the basic 
theoretical premises of the Marxist conception of class? : — 


Li 


`““Classes are. defined in relational rather than gradational 
terms. 


2, _ Classes are. determined by the social organization of 
a economic relations rather, than the technical organization of 
economic relations, SÉ AA 4 me ah 
3. ‘Within’ the social Gra of economic E classes 
« are defined' by the social relations of production rather than 


the social relations of exchange. 


In Wright's model, class positions are defined by three economic 
criteria : 
_1. Control over investments and resource allocation ; 
_ 2. Control over the physical.means of production ; and 
3. Control over labour. af : atè 
The first of these designates the relations of “real economic 
ownership” (as opposed’ to mere legal ownership); the 
second and third comprise what Wright calls the economic 
relations of “possession”. In terms of this model, the 
fundamental class division between capital and labour is 
viewed as a polarized, antagonistic relation in which the 
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capitalist class occupies a dominant position (full control 
over 1, Z and 3) and working class a subordinate position 
(no control over 1,2 and 3). In addition, Wright recognizes 
a third ‘class—the traditional petty bourgeoisie which is 
distinguished by. its location in a different mode of 
production : the petty commodity mode of production. That 
is the petty bourgeoise have control over 1 and 2 but no 
control over 3 as none are employed. All remaining 
positions are. classified as “contradictory class locations”, 
that is, as sdcial positions that are not firmly rooted in 
any single class, but occupy objectively contradictory 
locations ‘‘between” ‘classes. Wright. identities three groups 
of contradictory: locations : Managers and Supervisors occupy 
a contradictory location between the working class and the 
capitalist class (No control over 1 like workers but control 
over 2 and 3 like capitalists). Semi-autonomous employees 
occupy a contradictory location between the working class 
and the petty bourgeoisie (No control over 1 and 3 like 
workers but control over 2). Small employers occupy a 
contradictory location between the petty bourgeoisie and the 
, capitalist class since they employ and control a minimal 
“ amount of labour power, but not sufficient to accumulate 
“large masses of capital. Each of these groups combines 
characteristics of two classes and is therefore viewed as being 
objectively torn between two opposing class locations. 


Although presented in Marxist terms, Wright's model, like Mills, 
draws upon a Weberian conception of occupational stratification as 
much-as a Marxist conception of class relations. Wright maintains 
that classes must be analysed in terms of the social relations of pro- 
duction rather than the technical organization of production ; how- 
ever his own criteria of class positions are specified essentially in 
terms of the technical characteristics of occupational positions : 
which activities and decisions they participate in, how much autonomy 
they exercise, etc. He also defines: classes in terms of forms of 
control that are inherently gradational. Control over investments, 
control over physical means of production and control over the 
labour process are inherently matters of degree, as Wright himself 
recognizes by specifying four general levels of control for each 
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of these dimensions: “full control”, “partial control”, “minimal 
control”, and “no control”." The result is that, logically, Wright's 
criteria imply an indeterminate number of contradictory class 
locations, stratified along three separate dimensions, with no mean- 
ingful line of demarcation between them and the NORCO ai 
positions of the basic classes. 


Classes in Indian Sociology 


Here we will confine our discussion to the agrarian classes, 
mainly, because, sociological writings on classes in other spheres 
in India are few and far between. In fact sociologically coherent 
analysis of ‘agrarian class formation in India is still uncommon. 
As we have already mentioned, a clear analytical distinction in the 
sociological sense must derive indicators of inequality from a 
problematic in which ‘social class’ is constituted in terms of 
differentiation which poses class in terms of the social relations 
of production. However, in India the use of variety of criteria 
to define agrarian classes frustrate any comparative study of 
regional variation and of change through time. Though it is true 
that every local class structure is the product of its unique history 
and questions of ownership, of contro] over land and its product, 
and the questions of domination and power over people and their 
labour ‘power are answerable’ only with reference to culturally 
constituted systems of meanings and values, difficulties, however, 
are exacerbated by a failure to agree on what kinds of criteria 
are most important in the definition of agrarian classes. One can 
delineate at least three distinct approaches to the definition agrarian 
classes. The first approach focuses on categories indigenous to the 
society being studied. Beteille, for instance, asserts that “at least as 
a first step, we have to look into Indian society itself in order to 
identify categories appropriate for a description of its class 
structure”. Beteille acknowledges that the analysis of indigenous 
categories has been dominated by studies of caste, but he argues that 
“the native categories of the Indian villager, the categories in terms 
of which he thinks and acts, are not exhausted by caste”.? Indian - 
villagers make use of “certain broadly ‘economic categories’ which 
may properly be regarded as “categories of the class type’’.'° The 
appeal of indigenous categories derives from the assumption that 
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indigenous terms that people use to define their social' universe and 
to identify themselves, their affiliations and their relations with 
others, are immediately relevant and crucial. However, people’s 


‘images of their society are commonly ideological: that is, they 


may not only reflect, but also distort, the underlying structure of 
their relations. It is not to be assumed that indigenous categories 


- constitute either an acurate or a comprehensive representation of 


~ 


social reality. Moreover, it still remains confusing, whetber the 
aim of such an approach is to present the native ordering of the 
social world, or to go beyond and construct explanatory models of 
a system of orderliness imposed by people on their social world. 
Simply native ordering does not take us very far, except adding 
one additional step in comprehension of pre-existing reality. At 
the village level also, sociologists using the framework of mode of 
production, have attempted analysis of agrarian social structure in 
terms of classes. Two different approaches in class analysis can be 
distinguished in these attempts : distributional and structural. The 
distributional approach is dependent on the association between 
people and things and on the basis of quantitative differences in 
the distribution of things, people are assigned to different classes. 
Since. classification remains arbitrary and ad hoc in this approach, 


_it does not contain within itself any explicit directives for the 


historical analysis of class dynamics. The complexities of land- 
holding pattern and intricacies of production relations in agriculture 
lead many sociologists to adopt much simpler technique and 


' selecting criteria that are typically distributional and among them 


one that is most commonly adopted is the amount of land owned. 
Thorner points out the difference between proprietors and working 
peasants in terms of their respective labour contribution but 
concludes by claiming that “the chief distinguishing feature 
(between them) is the amount of land held”.!" Mencher in a 
similar vein, begins by making a number of structural distinctions 
between landlords, farmers, traditional landlords, capitalist landlords, 
etc. However, these structural distinctions are used not to analyse 
relations within and between classes, but as descriptive labels for 
strata that are in fact separated by distributional criteria, specifically 
by the amount of land held.** The analytical tactic of substitution, 
in particular the replacement of class distinctions based on the 
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social relations of production by distributional features with which 
they are in some measure correlated bas serious consequences. 
It subordinates the theoretical holism of the structural approach to 
the conveniences of empirical description, and confines the analysis 
within an essentially stratigraphic and atomistic framework that 
presents a class simply as the aggregate of all those individuals who 
find themselves in similar circumstances. The structuralist insistence 
that classes are fundamentally defined in relation to one another is, 
in effect, abandoned. 


Structural studies on the otherhand focus on relations between 
different groups of people, ite. on social relations, particularly as 
these relations are themselves related to differential control of the 
means of production. Along with landed property, labour 
contribution is the other basic feature that structuralist use to 
differentiate agrarian classes; the theoretical orientation also 
assumes that major classes are opposed to one another in relation- 
ship of conflict. Empirically class distinctions are made in terms of 
hiring-in and hiring-out of labour relative to self-employment along 
with the criteria such as possession of means of production and 
viability. In otherwords, three criteria are choosen to demarcate 
classes. These are (1) ownership and non-ownership, (2) biring-in 
and hiring-out of labour and (3) work and non-work. Though 
logically there can be eight combinations of the three criteria, 
empirically there are five : 


1, Those who own (land, implements, etc.) do not work and 
hire-in labourers (landlord). 

2. Those who own, work, and hire-in labourers (rich peasant). 

3. Those who own, work, and do not hire-in labourers (middle 
peasant). 

4. Those who own, work and hire-out themselves (poor 
peasant). 

5. Those who do not own, work and hire-out themselves 
(agriculture labourer).?" 


In such classification, to define more clearly the principal relations 
of production, the different forms of labour are distinguished in 
terms of essential labour and supervisory or non-essential. labour. 
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Roemer, also presents ‘a -similar classification, though in a more 
formal manner in terms of self-employment (SE); hiring-in others’ 
labour power (HI) and hiring oneself ‘out (HO), so that individuals 
with differential endowments “of means’ of production will sort 
themselves out into five classes characterized by+* : 


(1) SE=0; HI»0; HO = 0 — Capitalist landlord 
(2) SE»-0; HI>0; HO = 0 — Rich farmer 

3) SE>0; HI = 0; HO=0 — Family farmer 

(4) SE » 0; HI =0; HO » 0 -— Poor peasant - 

(5) SE=0; HI=0; HO > 0'— Landless labour 


Since the studies of classes were confined to villages, intravillage 
configurations of classes, inequalities, conflicts and contradictions 
came out quite sharply in these studies. However, the studies were 
inherently limited by their scope to comprehend the social totality in 
.the sense that they were unable to approach the relationship between 
village and outside, the peasants and the state, structure of power 
and peasant classes. The studies on power, ot necessity were 
confined to villages and explicated either in terms of dominant caste, 
or power was banished from the domain of investigation by making 
power subordinate to ritual status (the religious domain). The 
structure of classes is of course a pattern of unequal relationships 
and to that extent it is also a relationship of dominance and 
dependence, and power is an important constituting element in this 
analysis. However, power at the village level is different from 
power transcending villages and power as manifested by the state. 
The structure and institutionalisation of power outside the realm of 
villages still remains to be integrated to the .sociological studies of 
agrarian structure to bring out a more fuller exposition of degree of 
economic exploitation and political dominance involved. These 
questions become more relevant in the context of recent farmers 
agitations in various parts. of India. At a theoretical level the 
question of hegemonic practice and articulation has to be established 
in terms of class division. If class identity is established at the level 
of relations of production, the theoretical question is how to conceive 
its presence at other levels. As one of exteriority adopting the form 
of “representation of interests” making the terrain of politics as 
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superstructure, in so far as it is a terrain of struggle between agents 
whose identity, conceived under the form of “interests”, has set 
itself up at another level? Or can one discard the “representation 
of interest” part of it and formulate specific theoretical conditions 
of a class-embedded conception of hegemony ? 
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